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Hvitor’s Adress to the Meader. 





Oxnp anv New. To the old, for the sake of “ Auld Lang 
Syne”; and to the new, whether old or young, in the 


which is the reward, it seems, of such as remain con- 
stant to a certain kind of journalism. 

Requested by my associates in this publication to 
give it the name which it bears, and thus, in a manner, 





personally reappearing as a journalist, it might be 


abruptly on my task, and made no allusion to the cir- 
Kindest greetings, then, to all right geod 
souls as aforesaid; and may I be half 2s welcome to 
them, as they will be to me! 

I confess that I would rather not have had the title 
of the paper identified with my name; but the feeling 
which makes me do s0, is, I fear, a sophistication or 
conventionalism, not worth attending to ; one that, with 
so many good examples to warrant me, I onght to be 


cumstance. 


ashamed of: and, accordingly, I am so. 

it is a trifle not worth saying more about. The object 
of the paper is another matter. There are great 
changes coming in the world; great modifications of 
the best things in it, and new leave-takings, I hope, of 
the worst. So thinks and hopes every body who thinks 
at all. So intimated Prince Albert to the citizens of Lon- 
don in the best speech ever made by a prince in this 


country ; adding, that he “ conceived it to be the duty of 


time in which he lives, and, as far as in him lies, to 
adi his humble mite of individual exertion to further 


have ordained.” 
Now the objeet which I have most at heart in 
the new Journal is to help in assisting the right pro- 


cheerfulness, reasonableness, and peace; and the most 
special means which I look for to this end, and which I 
earnestly desire on all sides, from all parties and shades 
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Heatru anp A Happy Cuaristmas To aut our READERS! | 


hope that they may continue to be as young of heart; 


thought, perhaps, less modest than assured, if I entered 


At all events, | 


every educated person closely to wateh and study the | 


the accomplishment of what he believes Providence to | 


gress of these changes, by the cultivation of a spirit of | 
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of party, or of no party at all, is the countenance and 
co-operation of men the most distinguished for genius 
| and public spirit. I hope they will deign to consider 
| the Journal as a kind of neutral ground, or academic 
| grove and resort of wit and philosophy, in which, while 
| they freely express their opinions, whatever those may 
| be, they will do so in accordance with the particular 
spirit of the place, and whether or not they think it the 
best and most useful spirit to be evinced at other times. 

I could not give a better instance of what I mean, 


| than by referring to the encouragement extended to my 
outset by my (in every sense of the word) great friend 
Thomas Carlyle, who, though I strongly differ with him 
| respecting some other great men, and though I had but 
| lately ventured some public remonstrances with his pre- 
ference of that stormy to the sunny treatment of existing 
| human affairs, which he thinks necessary to their well- 
| being, has not only bid me God-speed in my under- 

taking in a manner the most practical and desirable, 
| but answered those remonstrances in such beautiful 
| private words, as I only wish delicacy could allow me 
to publish : they are so full of that superiority to self- 


love, and that very honey of kindness and goodness, 


which lie at the core of all truly great hearts. 

Such excellent things are sincerity and good intention 
in the highest minds, or in any minds. And so truly 
do they, and they only, enable a man to discern them 


in others, and to pardon them when differing with 


himsel?’. 


With respect to my own part in the Journal, it 


is the first time in my life that, in a work of this 


| nature, I have had men of busiaess at my side, who, in 
addition to their power of assisting in the literary por- 
| tion, will give it those chances of circulation which can 
| only be found in commercial channels. The tone and 
temper of the articles which I shall write, will be the 
same as in the Journal which had nearly the same 
title; and as to my opinions, they will be expressed so 
entirely with the usual freedom, that my readers will 
soon see whether I continue to deserve the good wishes 
of my friends the Many, or whether, and by which of 
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their conflicting judgments, I to be estimated 
according to certain of the Few; as a person 
who would pull down all religion and government ; or 
whether as a person who would set all up; or whether 
as a person who would set them up this week, and pull 
them down the next; or, on the other hand, just vice 
versa to that (purely to oblige a gentleman who had a 
preconception to that effect). All this I shall thank- 
fully leave to such trouble as the reader may choose to 
take on the subject; myself having got tired of anto- 
biographical statements of any kind, especially to such 
differers with me in opinion as have made up their minds 
publicly on the subject, and who therefore cannot af- 
ford to undo those very important parcels. Some of these 
gentlemen come to the most extraordinary conclusions, 
owing to mean ideas which it would be a meanness to 
refute ; others for similar reasons “ best known to them- 
selves ;" and some from sheer confusions of one person 
with another. Tt has always been so, and always will, 
as long as people are more uneasy at giving up a 
mistake than doing justice. 

My late admirable friend Thomas Campbell, when I 
first knew him, was persuaded by one of them to take 
me for Henry Hunt, the pike-parader at Bristol. Not 
long since, Douglas Jerrold, of whom I never uttered a 
word, publie or private, except in friendliness (due to 
him for his genius and his long friendship for myself), 
was told by another (who it was, I know not), that in 
something which I had said to the advantage of his wit 
and popularity, I intended, not to praise, but to abuse 
him! And a little before this, a friend in a manufac- 
turing town was informed that I was a terrible specu- 
lator in the money markets! I, who was never in a 
market of any kind but to buy an apple or a flower, 
and who could not dabble in money dealings if I would, 
from sheer ignorance of their language. 

But enough of enemies, for ever. Of friends, never. 
I confidently trust my undertaking in the hands of 
those, and of the public at large, feeling sure that they 
will not disapprove its spirit, whatever they may say to 
its power; and hoping that the distinguished corre- 
spondents who commence with it, and other younger 
and to-be-distinguished ones whom I expect in their 
company, will save it from falling off, should my own 
strength be insufficient. I feel no abatement of it yet, 
thank God, as far as brain, or as heart and hope are 
concerned ; and suecess may give it me in respects less 
important. 

The plan of the Journal will be seen from this first 
number; and so 

“ Chi lo legger’, viva felice.” 
May he, and she, that read it, live and prosper. 


Leien Hoenr. 











The Toon, 


By Letesn Hunt. 
Cuaprer L* 

Mr. Pitt end his Potential Nose—The Board of Health.—Dover 
or Melbourne House.— Bon-mot of Lord North.— The Trea- 
sury, formerly the Cockpit. — Attempted Assassination of 
Harley.— Anomalous front of the Treasury next the Park.— 
Downing Street.— History of infamous George Downing, his 
Treachery, and his Spies —Ludicrous Dialogue at his Dinner 
Table—A Glanee at the chief Premiers who have oceupied 
the Office in this Street. — Horace Walpole and his Corner 
there-—A Fire there—Banter of his Scotch neighbours —The 
Colonial-office and the Colonies —Nelson and Wellington. 


Tse course of our progress through the metropolis 
having brought us from St. Paul’s Cathedral to the 
terminating portion of Whitehall, we resume it in the 
same direction, having Gwydir House on our left hand, 
and Dover or Melbourne House on our right. It was 
on the pavement at this latter spot, that in our younger 
days we beheld Mr. Pitt coming towards us, as de- 
scribed in a late Autobiography, gaunt and powdered, 
in a blue coat, buckskin breeches and boots, “ with his 
hat off his forehead, and his nose in the air.” Hazlitt 
said, in his analogical and graphic way, that “ from 
that nose, he suspended the House of Couumons.” 

He did. But it was met by the same fate which is 
charged on dulness; for in “following his nose” too 
much, that is to say, its pride and will, he did not see 
that he was leading us all into the sloughs of taxation, 
and himself into the other world. 

Gwydir House, so called from its having been the 
residence of the late Lord Gwydir, is now the office of 
the Board of Health, our sedentary age having dis- 
covered, by the help of Dr. Southwood Smith and 
others, that mankind will advance to no purpose in 


| their theories of wellbeing, if they do not take soap as 


well as books in their hands, and let air into their 
rooms, and avoid sleeping by churchyards. It is a 
great discovery ; and we bless Gwydir House, and look 
upon it as an advanced guard-house against all sorts of 
infections, moral as well as physical; for there is no 
melancholy mistake, the origin of which has not some- 
thing to do with a vitiated blood. 

Dover House, which stands between the Horse- 
Guards and the Treasury, takes its name from the late 
amiable Lord Dever, who edited Walpole’s Letters, 
and was author of the Character of Clarendon and the 
History of the Iron Mask. It is oftener called Mel- 
bourne House, having been the property of the late 
Premier's father; and at another period it was ealled 
York House, from its oceupanecy by the Duke of York. 
The latter cireumstance, together with the round lump- 
ishness of its portico, gave rise to a bon-mot of Lord 
North; who, on hearirg at the same time of the fool- 
ish sereen of pillars that stood in front of the late 
Carlton Palace, observed (not without an eye to the 
frolics of the then two young princes), that “the Prince 
of Wales had been put in the pillory, and the Duke of 
York in the rownd-house.” 

The Tréasury, indiscriminately so called (for it in- 
cludes the Board of Trade, the Home and Privy 
Council offices, and is quite a world of apartments 
communicating with the Premier’s house in Downing- 
street), is built over the site of the cockpit of old 
Whitehall, the scene, during the reigns of the Tudors 
and Stuarts, of the brutal amusement from which it 
took its name. The premises, during the temporary 





* The articles under the head of “ The Town” in this 
Journal are quite new to it, and written expressly for it; 
but they begin where they do, in consequence of two volumes 
that have appeared from the same pen, on previous portions 
of the subject. Those volumes terminated in Whitehall, 
and hence the resumption of the subject, as stated in the 
present article. 
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suppression of cock-fighting by the Republicans, were 
eceupied by Cromwell, while on his ascent to more 
princely quarters in the same al district. They 
were subsequently converted into the Privy Council 
Rooms and the Treasury, and included apartments for 
personages connected with the court; among whom 
was Monk, who died here, and Queen Anne, when 
princess, who fled out of it “in her night-gown and 
slippers,” from the ruined fortunes of her father, James 
the Second. Here also Anne's minister, Harley, whom 
the cireumstance helped to make Earl of Oxford, was 
stabbed with a penknife by the French adventurer 
Guiseard, in rage at being detected in matters of 
treason. Guiscard was being examined by the Privy 
Council. The gentry at that time wore swords, and 
the ruffian was so badly wounded by Harley's asso- 
ciates, that he escaped tae gallows. 

Treasury papers were dated from the Cockpit at a 
late period of the last century; and Pitt, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, was punningly caricatured 
by Gilray as the Treasury Cock. 

The Treasury in old times meant the king’s actual 
treasure,—the money in his strong box. The box 
originally accompanied him wherever he went; it was 
then deposited in his payment office, or exchequer; and 
it is now represented by orders on the bank ; for in the 
present Treasury there is no treasury at all. We are 
not even sure that any money-orders continue to be 
issued on the spot, its offices for the purpose having 
been transferred to that of the Paymaster-General, 
which is situate between the Horse-Guards and the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. Barry's new front of the Treasury is hand- 
some. The old back-front in the park by Kent, who 
got himself puffed into suecess, and is now laughed 
at, is a sombre mass of architectural inconsistencies, 
with pillars confined to the top-story, and a dark 
entrance at bottom like that of a subterraneous pass- 
age. The entrance, in fact, is that of a passage, 
whieh goes through to Downing-street; so that the 
edifice really seems to be without a door; a truly 
strong-box appearance, which might have been thought 
a good Irish hit of imagination, but for this sorry hole 
to creep in at. The building, altogether, looks as if a 
mad miser had ordered it in a fit of frightened ostenta- 
tion, and then left a way underneath, to pretend that he 
had put a door. It gives a gloomy, uncomfortable as- 
pect to the corner of the park where it stands, and 
seems to contradict the gaiety and elegance of the morn- 
ing’s parade. 

Downing-street, the most important street in En- 
rope, nay in the world (for what equals in power Queen 
Victoria’s government’), is christened after a most un- 
worthy godfather. He is, indeed, so undeserving the 


grave sound thus given to his name, that, for the sake of 


the retributive justice which lies in the hands of posterity, 
we must here, for the first time in connection with the 
place, help the man to a little more infamy. 

He is the “ one Mr. George Downing,” of “ Ludlow's 
Memoirs,”* and the “ Sir George Downing” of Pepys, 
who confirms and completes the accounts given of his 
unprincipled nature. 

Downing possessed ground on the spot; and hence, 
when the houses were built, this unmerited piece of 
luck to his memory. He had been chaplain to the 
regiment of Colonel Okey, one of the Regicides. He 
had preached, and canted, according to Wood,+ with 
the unworthiest of his party; and, according to Pepys, 
he owed everything to Cromwell, who had made him 
his resident im Holland. Nevertheless, at the Re- 
storation, he not only turned round to the new govern- 


‘ment, which restored him his Dutch employment, 


but lured and betrayed to their death his old Colonel 





* Vol. iii. p. 100. 
+ Athene Oxonienses, Ed. 1817, Vol. iv., col. 108. 





with two other of the Regicides ; and this, too, though 
they had taken refuge on neutral ground, and appa- 

with confidence upon the sympathy of the 
villain who had denounced on their side.t 
“The Dutch,” says “were a good while before 
they could be persuaded to let them go, they being 
taken prisoners in their Jand: but Sir George Downing 
would not be answered so; though all the world takes 
notice of him for a most ungrateful villain for his 
pains."§ 

This respectable resident in Holland, the true re- 
presentative of an unprincipled government, afterwards 
boasted to Pepys, that, during his accreditation to the 
government of Holland, then administered by the great 
and good Pensionary, De Witt, he was in possession of 
such excellent “ spies,” that he had “ the keys taken out 
of De Witt’s pocket when he was a-bed, and his closet 
opened and papers brought to him and left in his hands 
for an hour, and carried back and laid in the place 
again, and the keys put in his pocketagain.” He says, 
“he hath always had their most private debates, that have 
been but between two or three of the chief of them, 
brought to him an hour after, and, an hour after that, 
hath sent word thereof to the king, but nobody here 
regarded them.”| 

Downing, at the time of this communication to 
Pepys, had feathered his nest; and as his new em- 
ployers were growing contemptible with the nation, and 
he did not know what new change might happen, he 
was beginning to sneer at them, as others did. The 
disregard, however, which was paid to his communica- 
tions, might have arisen, not merely from the general 
inattention and thoughtlessness of the court (as in 
Pepys is intimated), but from the court knowing him 
to be a liar, and from the doubt whether De Witt might 
not have made use of trick against trick, and so de- 
ceived the deceiver with false spies and documents : for 
there is no end of the doubts to which intriguers are 
subject. But we must not be detained with these 
speculations. 

Pepys has reported some traits of Downing's private 
life, which are so characteristic of his selfish public 
tendencies, that, for the reader’s amusement, we cannot 
but repeat them. We here see, in all probability, what 
a dull fellow he was; and how natural it was that he 
should resort to spies and pickpockets in order to 
supply the defects of a proper diplomacy. 

“Mr. Hunt,” says Pepys, “newly come out of the 
country, tells me the country is much impoverished by 
the greatmess of the taxes. The farmers do break 
every day almost; and a thousand a year becomes not 
worth five hundred pounds. He told me some ridicu- 
lous pieces of thrift of Sir George Downing’s, who is 
his countryman, in inviting some poor people at Christ- 
mas last, to charm the country people’s mouths; but 
did give them nothing but beef, porridge, pudding, 
and pork, and nothing said all dinner; but only his 
mother would say, — 

“*Tt’s good broth, son.’ 

“ He would answer, ‘ Yes, it is good broth.’ 

“Then says his lady, ‘Confirm all; and say, “ Yes, 
very good broth.”’ 

* By-and-»y she would begin, and say, ‘Good pork.’ 

“Then he eries, ‘ Yes; very good pork.’ 

“ And so they said of all things; to which nobody made 
any answer, they going there, not out of love or esteem 
of them, but to eat his victuals, knowing him to be a 
niggardly fellow; and with this he is jeered now all 
over the country.” 

Such is the shabby knave who has had the honour 





t “He had given assurance, to a ‘person sent him by Col. 
Okey to that end, that he had no orders to look after him.” 
— Ludlow,” as above. 

§ Diary, 1662, March 17. !| Tbid. 1668, Dec. 27. 

“| Ibid. 1666-7, Feb. 27. 
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of giving his name to Downing-street. The parish 
authorities of St. Giles's took upon ther the other day 
to alter the name of Dyot-street into George-street, 
because unworthy inhabitants had desecrated the name 
of an excellent man, Sir Thomas Dyot, who gave the 
street to the poor. We hope the name will be restored 
with the street’s respectability. But if an obscure 
name like Downing’s, however disgraceful, were in the 
long run anything but a sound, a reverse reason would 
make us wish to see that of the mean and murderous 
traitor effaced from the street forthwith. 

Meantime, the words “ Downing-street” are so often 
in people's mouths, or at least before their eyes in the 
newspapers, that passengers in the least degree ac- 
quainted with the metropolis, or whose eyes happen to 
catch the name as they go along, cannot fail to look 
on the place with interest. With the exception of part 
of the Treasury at the corner, it is a street of humble 

arance for one so distinguished ; yet here, besides 
the official house of the Prime Minister or First Lord 
of the Treasury, are the Foreign and Colonial-offices, 
and the residence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
to say nothing of a variety of parliamentary lodgings. 
Here Sir Robert Walpole, with whom the official abode 
commenced, and who made it his private residence 
during the decline of his power, is described by his 
son Horace as sitting in strange unwonted fashion, 
“without speaking, and with his eyes fixed for an 
hour together,” lost to the jovial good sense which had 
secured the Hanover succession. Here Lord North, 
having more resources of heart and of a loving family, 
never lost his placidity and his wit, in spite of losing 
the American colonies. Here Pitt had his heart broken 
by Napoleon; and Fox tasted of power for a short 
dropsical time; and Canning found that the aristocracy 
would use, but not obey him; and Peel had the mag- 
nanimity (assisted by a like sense of their aversion ?) 
to confess that he had been all in the wrong; and here, 
rebuked by Tories for going too fast, and by Repub- 
licans for not going fast enough, the present Minister 
feels how hard is the task of securing the progress 
of the world against the perils of reaction. 

During the residence of Sir Robert Walpole in 
Downing-street, his son Horace was living with him. 
He talks of his “sweet corner” in one of the “charm- 
ing rooms towards the Park.” But we must let him 
speak for himself. Hear how amusing he always is, 
at the least glimpse of something to be said. 

“T am writing to you in one of the charming rooms 
towards the Park: it is a delightful evening, and I am 
willing to enjoy this sweet corner while I may, for we 
are soon to quit it. Mrs. Sandys came yesterday to 
give us warning: Lord Wilmington (the new minister) 
has lent it to them. Sir Robert might have had it for 
his own at first, but would only take it as first Lord of 
the Treasury. He goes into a small house of his own 
in Arlington-street, opposite to where we formerly 
lived. Whither I shall travel is yet uncertain: he is 
for my living with him; but then I shall be cooped— 
and besides, I never found that people loved one an- 
other the less for living asunder.” * 

Agreeably to this observation, Horace lived to be a 
bachelor of eighty. One night there was a fire in 
Downing-street ; and the witty gossip gives an account 
of it with his usual vivacity. The hit at the domestic 
property which the Scotch members sent in to Sir 
Robert's house for safety, reminds one of Wilkes’s 
account of the plunder of the seven Scotch islands by 
Thurot, from which the conqueror carried away “ three 
and sixpence.” 

“ As I came home last night, they told me there was 
a fire in Downing-street; when I came to Whitehall, I 
could not get to the end of the street in my chariot, 
for the crowd: when I got out, the first thing I heard 


was @ man enjoying himself :—‘ Well! if it lasts two 
hours longer, Sir Robert Walpole’s house will be burnt 
to the ground!’ It was a very comfortable hearing; 
but I found the fire was on the opposite side of the 
way, and at a good distance. I stood in the crowd an 
hour to hear their discourse: one man was relating at 
how many fires he had happened to be present, and did 
not think himself at*all unlucky in passing by, just at 
this. What diverted me most was a servant-maid, 
who was working and carrying pails of water with the 
strength of half a dozen troopers, and swearing the 
mob out of her way—the soft creature's name was 
Phillis! When I arrived at our door, I found the 
house full of goods, beds, women and children, and 
three Scotch members of Parliament, who lodge in the 
row, and who had sent in a saddle, a flitch of bacon, 
and a bottle of ink.” + 

This fire, which did no great harm, was on the same 
side of the way as the present Colonial Office ; and one 
can hardly help wishing it could have had the power of 
burning down it and its future destiny for ever. The 
Colonial Office is the place in which the troublesome 
business between Great Britain and her colonies is 
transacted ; — troublesome to all parties, and good 
for none. Why does not she get rid of it, like a 
proper parent, by letting the colonies set up for them- 
selves as soon as they arrive at years of discretion. 
Lord John, if we are not mistaken, hinted at some- 
thing to this effect not long ago. At least, we remem- 
ber thinking so; and we thought he had never said 
anything more to the purpose. Free trade would soon 
justify the measure, even in a worldly point of view; 
and it is more suitable to the magnanimity of a great 
empire to make its children independent, than to keep 
them in irritating subjection. Never mind their mak- 
ing themselves republies, if disposed to do so. Re- 
publics are suitable to little peoples; and the crowning 
flower of grace and necessity would come at last. 
Besides, the separation must take place sooner or later. 
Better let it be given than taken. Howcan any parent, 
individual or national, transact the business of its chil- 
dren’s houses, thousands of miles off? 

An interesting anecdote is recorded of the small 
waiting-room on the right hand, as you enter this office. 
Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, both waiting to see the Seeretary of 
State, met there the only time in their lives. Sir 
Arthur knew Nelson from his pictures. Nelson did 
not know Sir Arthur; but he was so struck with his 
conversation, that he stepped out of the room to in- 
quire who he was. 

It is very interesting to fancy the great impulsive 
sea-captain, whose judgment nevertheless was pro- 
found, apart from “love and glory,” conversing with 
the great future land-captain, his only rival, whose 
judgment has kept his impulses respected, and his 
glory untinged with vanity. If the Duke, however, 
withholds himself from the familiar criticism of the 
wor'd, he remains at a proportionate distance from 
their sympathies. One cannot help loving as well as 
admiring Nelson, his affections in every relation of 
life were obvious and overflowing. Had his wife but 
possessed a charity equal to the greatness of his temp- 
tations, all might have been well. 


Remarkable Clubs. 


THE LITERARY CLUB. 
Tue most remarkable club of modern times was the 
one commonly called THe Lrrerary Ciup. This world- 
renowned association of authors, artists, wits, and states- 
men, rose out of the frequent meeting of Dr. Johnson, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, and other eminent 
men of that age, at the hospitable board of Sir Joshua 








* Walpole to Mann, 1742, June 30. 





+ Ibid. July 14. 
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Reynolds. The first meeting of the club was held at 
the Turk’s Head, in Gerard-street, Soho, in February 
1764, at which time the great literary autocrat was in 
his fifty-fifth year. To Sir Joshua Reynolds belongs 
the honour of having first proposed that they should 
hold a regular weekly meeting, and the proposal was 
warmly seconded by Dr. Johnson. He was now moving 
among a much higher circle of acquaintances than 
those who composed the club at the King’s Head, in 
Ivy Lane, where he had been aceustomed to go every 
Tuesday evening, from 1749 to 1756; and he, no doubt, 
looked back with regret to the many pleasant evenings 
he had spent there, talking his best, as he always made 
a point of doing, but not forgetting, at the same time, 
to lay up materials for many a future paper in the 
Rambler. } 

The original members of the club were, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Edmund 
Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beauclere, Mr. Bennett 
Langton, Mr. Anthony Chamier, and Sir John Haw- 
kins. Dr. Nugent, che father-in-law of Burke, was a 
physician of talent; he continued a member of the 
club till his death in 1775, the year after poor Gold- 
smith had taken a last farewell of all that pleasant 
company, who had so often made themselves merry at 
his expense. 

Bennett Langton was of an old Lincolnshire family, 
which gave him great consequence in Dr. Johnson's 
estimation. He was pursuing his studies at Oxford 
when Johnson visited the university, and thus became 
acquainted with him. He is described as an enthusi- 
astic scholar, steeped to the lips in Greek, with fine 
conversational powers, and an invaluable talent for 
listening. Miss Hawkins, daughter of Sir John, gives a 
very clear outline of him, “with his mild countenance, 
his elegant features, and his sweet smile; sitting with 
one leg trussed round the other, as if fearing to oceupy 
more space than was equitable, his person inclining 
forward, as if wanting strength to support his weight, and 
his arms crossed over his bosom, or his hands locked 
together over his knee.” He died in 1801, the last of 
the original members. Topham Beauclere, only son 
of Lord Sidney Beauclerc, and grandson of the Duke of 


St. Alban’s, was more of “a man upon town” than | 


Langton, or, indeed, any other member of the club. 
He was a lounger in St. James’s-street, and on intimate 
terms with Horace Walpole, George Selwyn, and other 
wits of that day. Beauclere seems to have been the 
most unlike Dr. Johnson in almost every respect, end 
yet with no one was he a greater favourite than wit). 
the stern moralist. “ Beauclere,” the latter would say, 
“has a love of folly, but a scorn of fools ; everything he 
does shows the one, and everything he says the other.” 

Of Anthony Chamier little more need be said than 
that he was a stock-broker, who, by his transactions 
in the funds, and the aid of exclusive political intel- 
ligenee, was enabled to retire from business with a 
fortune, while a young man. He had had a liberal 


tary in the war-office. He was a friend of Beauclere, 
and it was through the influence of that gentleman that 
he was introduced. Sir John Hawkins was a pompous, 
self-conceited, ill-natured, parsimonious individual, who 
wrote a history of musie in five lumbering volumes. 
His admission into the club at the Turk’s Head was a 
mistake, which arose simply from his having been a 
member of Johnson's former club at the King’s Head in 
Ivy Lane. But he did not continue long among his 
new associates. Having made a rude and unprovoked 
attack upon Mr. Burke one evening, the whole company 
testified their displeasure in a very decided manner, 
and at their next meeting he was received in so cold a 
manner that he never came back. Sir John, in his 
Life of Dr. Johnson, a very splenetic production, gives a 
different reason for his withdrawal. “We seldom got 
together till nine,” he says; “the inquiry into the con- 


tents of the larder, and preparing supper, took up till 
ten, and by the time the table was cleared it was near 
eleven, at which hour my servants were ordered to come 
for me; and as I could not enjoy the pleasure of these 
meetings without disturbing the economy of my family, 
I chose to forego it.” This plausible story is, however, 
positively denied by Boswell, who expressly affirms 
that the knight ceased to attend, in consequence of 
having been sent to Coventry for his rude behaviour to 
Burke. The truth is, Sir John ought never to have 
been admitted; he was not in his element among wits 
and scholars. He was “a very unclubable man,” as 
Dr. Johnson remarked when the knight refused to pay 
his portion of the reckoning for supper, “ because he 
usually ate no supper at home.” 

The first member admitted to the club, in addition to 
the original nine, was Mr. Samuel Dyer, a man of great 
talent and multifarious information. He had been a 


looked up to as an authority, even by Dr. Johnson, in 
all questions of science. His admission took place in 
1764, the year in which the club was founded. In the 
following year two new members were added — Dr. 
Percy, whose republication of old English ballads was 
the first movement in that great literary revival, which 
has been going on ever since; and Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, afterwards Attorney-General in Jamaica, and sub- 
sequently an Indian Judge. During the next eight 
years only six members were admitted—George Col- 
man, the Earl of Charlemont, David Garrick, who had 
been incessantly striving for admission, from the begin- 
ning, Sir William Jones, Agmondesham Vesey, and 
James Boswell. It was on the 30th of April 1773, that 
the biographer of Johnson was proposed as a member 
of the club. On that oceasion he dined at Beanclere’s, 
with the Doctor, Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and several other members. After dinner, they 
went off to the club, leaving Boswell in a state of great 
anxiety respecting the result of the ballot, “ which even 
| the charming conversation of Lady Di Beauclere could 
| not entirely @issipate.” In a short time he received 
| the agreeable intimation that he had been elected. He 
| instantly hurried off to the place of meeting, and on his 
entrance, Johnson, who was full of humour, “ placed 
| himself behind a chair,” says his biographer, “on 
| which he leaned as on a desk or pulpit, and with 
| humorous formality gave me a charge, pointing out 
| the conduct expected from a good member of the 
| club.” 

* The year after Boswell was admitted, no less than 
five members were introduced in as many weeks. This 
was not agreeable to Johnson. The sight of new faces 
lessened his confidence in the company. He began to 
care less for the elub, which now dined once-a fortnight, 
instead of supping together once a week, as they had 
done for the first eight or nine years. It had become 
a mere dinner club, he said, and he did not care much 
who was admitted. Three years later, however, he took 
so much interest in it that he proposed Sheridan as a 
member, recommending him on the ground that “he 
who has written the two best comedies of his age is 
surely a considerable man.” 

But the club had now lost much of that high lite- 
rary character to which it owed its name, and when 
the members resolved, in 1780, to increase their num- 
ber to thirty-five, with the proviso that it should never 
exceed forty, the consequent influx of nobodies tended 
still more to swamp what was left of its original cha- 
racter for wit and humour. A few notable names may 
certainly be found in the list of members during the 
last sixty years, but they form a very small proportion 
of the whole. In additien to those already mentioned, 
the following are worthy of being recorded. Charles 
James Fox, Edward Gibbon, Adam Smith, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Lord Ashburton (John Dunning), George Can- 

| ning, Lord Holland, Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir James 














member of the celebrated Ivy-lane Club, where he was - 
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Mackintosh, Sir Walter Scott, Henry Hallam, and Lord 
Brougham. Nearly all these names belong to the last 
age or the one it. When we come to the pre- 
sent day, we do not find aes of its literary representa- 
tives. 

The club met originally at the Turk’s Head, in 
Gerrard-street, Soho, as we have orignally stated, and 
continued to hold its meetings there till the death of 
the landlord in 1783, when the tavern was transformed 
ag ivate house, and the club removed to Prince's, 

ville-street. On his house being shut up soon 
dicen. they again removed to Baxter's, which 
afterwards became Thomas’s, in Dover-street. Another 
migration took place in the beginning of 1792, from 
which time they held their meeting’s for about seven 
years at Parsloe’s in St. James’s-street, and from there 
they removed, on February 26, 1799, to the Thatched 
House Tavern i in the same street. 

The following is a complete list of the members of 
The Literary Club, as it was on the 10th of March 
1835 :— 

The Earl of Aberdeen, P. S. A.; Lord Brougham and 
Vaux ; Rev. Dr. Buckland; Rev. Dr. Charles Parr Burney ; 
the Earl of Carnarvon ; Francis Chantrey, Esq., R. A. ; the 
Hon. Mount Stuart hinstone ; J. N. Fazakerley, E 
the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere; Sir W illiam Gell ; 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., P. R. S.; Right Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville ; Hudson Gurney, Esq.; Sir Henry Halford, Bart. ; 
Henry Hallam, Esq. ; Charles Hatehett, Esq. (Treasurer) ; 
Lord’ Holland ; Henry Gally Knight, Esq.; the Bishop of 
Llandaff (Dr. Edward Copleston) ; the Marquis of Lans- 
downe ; Lieut.Colonel Leake ; William ry 4 _ .; the 
Bishop. of London (Dr. C. J. Blomfield) ; yttel- 
ton; Viscount Mahon; William Marsden, Paes o ieees 
Phillips, Esq., R. A.; Lord Plunket; Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, P. R. A.; Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart.; Lord 
Stowell (Senior Member of the Club); the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles V. ; Sir Charles Wilkins. 





Two Wundwd and Fifty ¥ears ago. 
[From a Waste-Paper Bag of T. Carlyle’s.} 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Dvetrie, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, was very preva- 
lent, nor has it abated in King James’s. It is one of 
the sincerities of Human Life, which bursts through 
the thickest-quilted formulas; and in Norse-Pagan, in 
Christian, New Christian, and all manner of ages, will, 
one way or the other, contrive to show itself. A back- 
ground of wrath, which can be stirred up to the mur- 
derous infernal pitch, does lie in every man, in every 
creature ; this is a faet which cannot be contradicted ;— 
which indeed is but another phasis of the more general 
fact, that every one of us is a Self, that every one of us 
calls himself J. How can you be a Self, and not have 
tendencies to self-defence! This background of wrath.— 
which surely ought to blaze out as seldom as possible, 
and then as nobly as possible,—may be defined as no 
other than the general radical fire, in its least elabo- 
rated shape, whereof Life itself is composed. Its least 
elaborated shape, this flash of accursed murderous 
rage ;—as the glance of mother’s-love, and all inter- 
mediate warmths and energies and genialities, are the 
same element better elaborated. Certainly the elabo- 
ration is an immense matter, — indeed, is the whole 
matter! But the figure, moreover, under which your 
infernal element itself shall:make its appearance, 
nobly or else ignobly, is very significant. From Indian 
Tomahawks, from Irish Shillelahs, from Arkansas 
Bowie-knives, up to a deliberate Norse Holmgang, to 

any civilized Wager of Battle, the distance is great. 





Certain small fractions of events in this kind, which 
give us a direct glance into Human Existence in those 
days, are perhaps, in the dinr scarcity of all events that 
are not dead and torpid, worth snatching from the gene- 
ral leaden haze of my erudite friend, and saving from 
bottomless Nox for a while. 


No. I, 
Hottes or Havenron. 
John Holles, Esquire, or to speak properly, Sir John 
Holles, of Haughton, in Notts ; the same Sir John whom 
we saw lately made Comptroller of the Prince’s House- 


hold ;—an indignant man, not without some relation to | 


us here: John Holles indignantly called it “ politieal 
simony” this selling of honours ; which indeed it was: 
but what then? It was doable, it was done for others ; it 
was desirable to John also, who possessed the requisite 
cash. He was come of London citizens, had got broad 
lands and manors, Haughton, Erby, and others; had 
wealth in abundance,—“ his father used to keep a troon 
of players": he now, in this epoch, for a consideration 
of 10,0001., gets himself made Earl of Clare. We in- 
vite our readers to look back some two score years upon 
his history, and notice slightly the following cireum- 
stances there. 

John Holles, Esquire, of Haughton, in Notts, a 


youth of fortune, spirit, and accomplishment, who had | 


already seen service under the Veres, the Frobishers, by 








land and sea, did in 1591, in his twenty-sixth year, marry | 


his fair neighbour, Anue Stanhope ; — Mistress Anne 
Stanhope, daughter of Sir Thomas Stanhope, in those 
parts, from whom innumerable Chesterfields, Harring- 
tons, and other Stanhopes extant to this very day 
descend. This fair Anne Stanhope, beautiful in her 


fardingales and antiquarian headgear, had been the | 


lady of John Holles’s heart in those old times; and he 
married her, thinking it no harm. But the Shrews- 
burys, of Worksop, took offence at it; in his father's 
time, who kept the troop of players and did other 
things, John Holles had been bespoken for a daughter 
of the Shrewsburys ; and now here was he gone over to 


. the Stanhopes, enemies of the house of Shrewsbury. 


Ill blood in consequence ; ferment of high humours; 
a Montague-and-Capulet business, the very retainers on 
both sides biting thumbs at one another. 

Pudsey, a retainer on the Shrewsbury Worksop side, 
bit his thumb at Orme, a retainer on the Holles 
Haughton side; was called out with drawn rapier; was 
slain on the spot like fiery Tybalt, and never bit his 
thumb more. Orme, poor man, was tried for murder ; 


but of eourse the Holleses and the Stanhopes could not | 


let him be hanged ; they made interest, they feed law- 
counsel,—they smuggled him away to Ireland, and he 
could not be hanged, Whereupon Gervase Markham, 
a passably loose-tongued, loose-living gentleman, sworn 
squire-of-dames to the Dowager of Shrewsbury, took 
upon himself to say publicly, “ That John Holles was 
hinself privy to Pudsey’s murder; that John Holles 
himself, if justice were done 1” And thereupon 
John Holles, at Haughton, in Notts, special date not 
given, presumable date 1594 or '05, indited this emphatic 
Note, already known to some readers : 
“For Gervase MarkHam. 
“Whereas you have said that I was guilty of that 
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villany of Orme in the death of Pudsey, I affirm that 
you lie, and lie like a villain; which I shall be ready to 
make good upon yourself, or upon any gentleman my 
equal living.—“ Jous HoLizs.” 

Gervase Markham, called upon in this emphatic way, 
answered, “ Yes, he would fight; certainly ;—and it should 
be in Worksop Park, on such a day as would suit 
Holles best." Worksop Park; locked Park of the 
Shrewsburys! Holles being in his sound wits, cannot 
consent to fight there; and Markham and the world 
silently insinuate, “ Are you subject to niceties in your 
fighting, then? Readier, after all, with your tongue 
than with yonr rapier?” ‘These new intolerabilities John 
Holles had to pocket as he could, to keep close in the 
seabbard, beside his rapier, till perhaps a day would 
come. 

Time went on: John Holles had a son; then, in 
1597, a second son, Denzil by name. Denzil Holles : 
yes, reader, this is he; come into the world not without 
omens! For, at his christening, Lady Stanhope, glad 
matron, came as grandmother and godmother; and 
Holles, like a dutiful son-in-law, escorted her home- 
wards through the Forest again. Forest of merry 
Sherwood, where Robin Hood and others used to in- 
habit; that way lies their road. And now riding so 
toward Shelton House, through the glades of Sher- 
wood, whom should they chance to meet but Gervase 
Markham also ambling along, with some few in his 
company! Here then had the hour arrived. 

With slight salutation and time of day, the two 
parties passed on: but Holles, with convenient celerity, 
took leave of his mother-in-law: “Adieu, noble Madam, 
it is all straight road now!” Waving a fond adieu, 
Holles gallops back through Sherwood glades ; overtakes 
Markham ; with brief emphasis, bids him dismount, 
and stand upon his guard. And so the rapiers are 
flashing and jingling in the Forest of Sherwood ; and 
two men are flourishing and fencing, their intents 
deadly and not charitable. “Markham,” cried Holles, 
“ guard yourself better, or I shall spoil you presently ;” 
for Markham, thrown into a flurry, fences ill; in fact, 
rather capers and flourishes than fences ; his antagonist 
standing steady in his place the while, supple as an eel, 
alert as a serpent, and with a sting in him too. See, 
in few passes, our alert Holles has ended the capering 
of Markham; has pierced and spitted him through the 
lower abdominal regions, in very important quarters of 
the body, “ coming out at the small of the back!” That, 
apparently, will do for Markham ; loose-tongued, loose- 
living Gervase Markham lies low, haying got enough. 
Visible to us there, in the glades of ancient Sherwood, 
in the depths of long vanished years! O Dryasdust, 
was there not a Human Existence going on there too; 
of hues other than the leaden-hazy? The fruit trees 
looked all leafy blossomy, my erudite friend, and the 
Life-tree Igdrasil which fills this Universe; and they 
had not yet rotted to brown peat! Torpid events shall 
be simply damnable, and continually claim oblivion 
from all souls ; but the smallest fractions of events not 
torpid shall be welcome. John Holles, “ with his man, 
Acton,” leaving Markham in this sated condition, ride 
héme to Haughton with questionable thoughts. 

Nevertheless Markham did not die. He was carried 





home to Worksop, pale, hopeless ; piereed in important 
quarters of the body: and the Earl of Shrewsbury 
“gathered a hundred retainers to apprehend Holles,” 
and contrariwise the Earl of Sheffield came to Haugh- 
ton with fifty retainers to protect Holles ;—and in the 
meanwhile Markham began to shew symptoms of re- 
covering, and the retainers dispersed themselves again. 
The doctor declared that Markham would live; but 
that— but that— Here, we will suppose, the Doctor 
tragi-comically shook his head, pleading the imper- 
feetions of language! Markham did live long after; 
breaking several of the commandments, but keeping 
one of them it is charitably believed. For the rest, 
having “ vowed never to eat supper nor to take the 
sacrament” till he was revenged on Holles, he did not 
enjoy either of those consolations in this world.* Such 
doings went forward in Sherwood Forest and in eur 
English Life-arena elsewhere ; the trees being as yet 
all green and leafy. 


@riginal Poetry. 
POEMETTI. 
By Watrer Savace Lanpor. 
I. 
ON A LADY'S SURPRISE AT MY IGNORANCE OF BOTANY. 

Instead of idling half my hours, 
I might have learnt the names of flowers 

In gardens, groves, and fields : 
But where had been the sweet surprise, 
That sparkles from those dark-blue eyes ? 

Less pleasure knowledge yields. 


If. 
TO THE COUNTESS DE MOLANDE, ON HER GOING TO PARIS. 
Again to Paris? Far remain 
Who bow'd beneath your gentle reign. 
The loyal, and the reyal too, 
Who turn’d and fix'd their eyes on you, 
For ever froma their seats are gone, 
And Honour leaves a vacant throne. 





Where neither Love nor Honour are, 
What, O my friend, can you do there ? 


ITT. 
LOVE AND AGE. 
Love flies with bow unstrung when Time appears, 
And trembles at the approach of heavy years. 
A few bright feathers leaves he in his flight, 
Quite beyond call, but not forgotten quite. 





New Books Speaking for Themselbes. 


(Tue design of this portion of our Journal is obvious ; 
but it may be as well to add, that the books, except in 
particular instances, will be changed as rapidly as pos- 
sible from week to week, so as to furnish constant 
novelty of subject. In extracting the passages, an eye 
also (as far as justice allows) will be had to seasonable- 
ness, as well as goodness of specimen; that is to 
say, to its applicability, in respect to existing affairs, to 
times and manners, or even to the season of the year. 
Among the extracts that follow, for instance, the only 
one from Mr. Allingham’s poems is in accordance with 





* The above facts are given in Gervase Holles’s mannu- 
seript Memoirs of the Family of Holles (in “ Biographia 
Britannica,” § Holles); a manuscript which some of our 
Dryasdust societies ought to print. 
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the Christmas holidays ; but, though a true and delight- 
ful poem, it is not one of his very, best; and the conse- 
quence is, that the reader must in justice have more of 
him: which shall be the case next week. It will be 
very difficult in these extracts from books, perhaps 
sometimes impossible, to refrain from adding a word of 
comment, in a note; and even the dedication of Mr 
Allingham’s book must not hinder us from saying (for 
it is to the writer of this notice), that a more genuine 
young poet, or one more certain of fame, has not ap- 
peared even in these poetical days. He has all the 
qualities of his fellows combined in his single person, 
and in a very high degree,-—thought, feeling, music, 
fancy, imagination, expression, nay, wit and humour to 
boot ; and is an ardent friend, withal, of progression, 
and full of the most brotherly philosophy. May 
Heaven speed him for his own good, and for the good 
of the world !} 


GLIMMERINGS FROM THE Dank; or, Lignrs anp SHADOWS 
FROM THE OLDEN Time. By F. Somner MerryweaTuer. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

CATHOLIC TREATMENT OF HERETICS. 

In spite of persecution, fanatics troubled and perplexed 
the Medizval Church: they were as numerous as American 
Prophets, and preached doctrines as preposterous as the 
Mormons at Nauvoo. As the Church cut down and extir- 
pated one sect, another sprang up to worry and torment 
them. These minor sects, were insignificant when com- 
pared to such men as Joachim, or to Amaury of Chartres, 
who spoke out in very plain terms about his holiness the 
Pope, calling him Antichrist, and asserting that the Church 
of Rome was Babylon ; the doctrines of Amaury were soon 
condemned, and the daring heretic was harassed to death ; 
but the number of his followers increased, and it was found 
necessary two years after to convene a council at Paris, to 
again examine these “pernicious” doctrines. This was in 
the year 1209. The leaders of the Amalricians as they were 
called, were summoned before the Assembly Council, many 
learned men were among them, and some of exalted rank ; 
they were under the pastorship of an artisan, one William 
the Goldsmith, who held some pretensions to the gift of 
prophecy, the whole were condemned and anathematized, 
huge fires were kindled in the market-place, and the good 
people of Paris, assembled in crowds to witness the burning 
of the heretics, and to learn how dangerous it was to differ 
from the faith of the orthodox. To make the lesson more 
effectual, and to express more strongly their displeasure, the 
synod included the corpse of Amaury in his condemnation ; 
his bones were dragged from the tomb, thrown into the 
flames, ani the ashes were scattered to the winds as dust 
unworthy of a resting-place ; his “ accursed writings” were 
ordered to be burnt, one anathema was held out against all 
who should dare to retain or read them ; whilst an “ indul- 
gence” was offered to every one who should peruse the books 
written against the doctrines of Amaury. It is not difficult 
to understand that such persecution formed a sad obstacle 
to the progress of literature. Orthodox theology, lives of 
saints, monastic chronicles, and terse homilies were pro- 
duced in abundance ; but original inquiries into religious 
opinions, or dissertations on ecclesiastical matters, works on 
philosophy and mathematical treatises, were burnt and sup- 
pressed by the. Papal authority. Philosophy, indeed, owes 
but little to the Romish Church, books on such subjects 
were generally denounced as magical; if at all disagreeable 
to the orthodox clergy, the canons decreed that all such were 
to be burnt. 

ROADS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

The expense of conveying goods in those days was enor- 
mous, and the waggons and carts employed for this purpose 
were so clumsy and ponderous, that they frequently in wet 
seasons sank deep into the road, and were immoveable, 
until hot suns imparted a degree of firmness to the swampy 
thoroughfare ; inland trade suffered severely from these evils. 
Coals were dug at Neweastle as early as the year 1234, but 
the expense of transmission was so great, that the Londoners 
were obliged to use wood and turf as fuel; about the same 
time, the hire of a cart and three horses was fixed by law at 
fourteenpence a day, the wages of a dozen labourers ; the 
cost of conveyance was enormously increased by the con- 





tinual demands which met the traveller in the o- of 
tolls. The thoroughfares which intersected the lands of 
the barons or those of the monks, could only be used by the 
payment of a toll, a system of taxation, grievously out of 
proportion with the comforts of the road, but which formed 
sometimes a most important branch of revenue, to both 
seculars and clergy. 





Poems. By Exianeta Barrerr Brownie. 
Two Volumes. Chapman & Hall 
FUTURE AND PAST. 

My future will not copy fair my past. 

I wrote that once; and thinking at my side 

My ministering life-an el justified 

The word by his appealing look up-cast 

To the white throne of God, I turned at last, 

And saw instead there, thee ; not unallied 

To angels in thy soul! Then I, long tried 

By natural ills, received the comfort fast ; 

While, budding at thy sight, my pilgrim’s staff 

Gave out green leaves with morning dews impearled. 

—I seek no copy now of life’s first-half! 

Leave here the pages with long musing curled, 

And write me new my future’s epigraph, 

New angel mine, unhoped for in the world! 


New Edition. 





Srecrwens or Newspaper Lireratrure ; with Prrsonar 
Memos, AnecpoTes, AND Reminiscences. By J. T 
Bucxinenam, Boston, U.S. London: J. Chapman. 

POPE AND ONE OF HIS FLATTERERS. 

The Rev. Mather Byles, one of the most prolific writers 
for the New England Weekly Journal, was born at Boston in 
1706, and died in 1783, of paralysis. He made ape preten- 
sions to the character of a wit, and innumerable puns have 
been attributed to him. His lite talents gained him 
some little reputation in England. That he understood the 
art of flattery is evident, from a letter he addressed to Pope, 
in which he asks for “a few lines from the hand which has 
blest the world with such divine productions.” He con- 
cludes his laudatory epistle, by saying, “ If you thus honour 
me, assure yourself the joys you produce in me will be in- 
ferior to none but the poetic rapture of your own breast. 
Perhaps you will be disposed to write when I confess that I 
have a more superstitious ardour to see a word written by 
your pen, than ever Tom Folio, in the Tatler, to see a simile 
in Virgil with that advantage.” To this letter Pope wrote an 
answer, composed in terms of extravagant compliment, 
which Byles was fond of exhibiting on every practicable 
occasion. Among other ironical expressions, Pope said, “ It 
had long been supposed that the Muses had deserted the 
British Empire, but the reception of this book of poems had 
relieved him of his sorrow, for it was evident they had only 
emigrated to the colonies.” 


THE FIRST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 

The first attempt to set up a newspaper in North America 
so far as can be ascertained, was made in Boston, in 1690. 
Of the paper then issued, only one copy is known to be in 
existence ; and that copy is deposited in the State Paper- 
Office in London. Number I. of this paper, and probably the 
only number ever published, is dated September 25, 1690, 
It is a small sheet of four quarto pages, one of which is 
blank, and contains a record of passing occurrences, foreign 
and domestic. Immediately on its publication, it was 
noticed by the legislative authorities. Four days after, they 
spoke of it as a pamphlet; stated that it came out contrary 
to law, and contained “ reflections of a very high nature ;’ 
they strictly forbade “anything in print, without license 
first obtained from those appointed by the Government to 
grant the same.” It was printed by Richard Pierce, for 
Benjamin Harris. The latter had a printing-house in 
Boston, and printed chiefly for booksellers. He was born 
in London, and returned to that place about the yeur 1794. 
Dunton, an English bookseller, who had been in Boston, in 
his “ Life and Errors,” printed at London, in 1705, says of 
Benjamin Harris,—* He was a brisk asserter of English 
liberties, and once printed a book with that very title. fe 
sold a Protestant Petition, in King Charles's reign, for which 
he was fined five pounds ; and he was once set in the pillory, 
but his wife (like a kind rib) stood by him to defend her 
husband against the mob. After this (having a deal of 
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mercury in his natural temper) he travelled to New Eng- 
land, where he followed bookselling and then coff ing, 
and then printing, but continued Ben Harris still, and is 
now both bookseller and printer, in Grace-Church-street, as 
we find by his London Post. So that his conversation is 
general (but never impertinent) and his wit pliable to all 
inventions.” 





Porms. By Wituam Axuincuam. Chapmen & Hall. 


FROST IN THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tne time of frost is the time for me! 

When the gay blood spins a a heart with glee, 
en the voice leaps out with chiming sound, 

And the footstep rings on the musical ground ; 

When the earth is grey, and the air is bright, 

And every breath is a new delight ! 


Morning! each pane is a garden of frost, 

Full of delicate growths, soon raised, soon lost. 

For their stalks are fed by the moon's cold beams, 
And their leayes are woven like woof of dreams, 

By the night’s keen breath ;—and a glance of the sun, 
Like dreams, will-scatter them every one. 


But now the dull sun lies long in bed, 

And through curtains of mist putting forth his head, 
When he sees the firm lakes and the armoured earth, 
Wiuking and laughing in their mirth 

At his feeble beams, he swiftly shrouds 

His face again in the tent of clouds. 


Last night, though he sank unseen to rest, 
What a glorious sky !—through the level west 
Pink clouds in a delicate greenish haze, 
Which deepened up into purple greys, 

"Mid scattered stars as the light decreased, 
To the brilliant moon in the rich blue east. 


And the brilliant moon is still in the sky, 
And the stars are shining unpaled on high ; 
For as yet there is not one vanward fold 

Of day's oriflamme in the east unrolled, 

As bursting with joy we hurry out, 
Startling the dusk with shout on shout. 


Away! hurrah! the lake is like glass ! 
Buckle and strap on the iron grass ! 
Off we shoot, and poise and wheel, 
And swiftly turn on scoring heel ; 

And our flying sandals chirp and sing 
Like a flock of swallows upon the wing. 


Hurrah! we've a better power than steam, 
To speed us on with a meteor-gleam ; 

For with portable rails our feet are shod, 

So we are not bound to one dull road ; 

And in panting smoke our breaths arise, 

But blot not the face of the clear grey skies! 


O timid tyro, distrust not fate, 

In time even you shall learn to skate ! 

Though making a star, you chance to drop, 

As if marking the place with a large full-stop — 
Take hopeful heart, and commence in a trice 

A new paragraph there of your Essay ov Ice! 


Away from the ground with the wind we drift, 
No vessel's motion so smoothly swift ; 
Fainter and fainter the tumult grows, 

And the gradual stillness and wide repose 
Touch with a hue more soft and grave 

The lapse of joy’s declining wave. 


Here the ice is pure; a glance may sound 
Deep through the awful, dim profound, 

To the water-dungeons where make-weeds hide, 
Over which, as self-sustained, we glide, 

Like wizards on dark adventure bent, 

The masters of every element. 


Homeward now. The shimmering snow 
Kisses our hot cheeks as we go ; 

Wavering down the feeble wind, 

Like a manifold Dream of a Poet’s mind ; 

Till the earth, and the trees, and the icy lakes, 
Are slowly clothed with the countless flakes. 





» street is all motion and noise; 
The long black slides are alive with boys. 
Here the hob-nailed brogue is the aristocrat, 
The weak-soled boot must give’ way to that ; 
But still last, on the little Beggar, behold 
Those unslippery slippers, a century old! 


The village 


He is using childhood’s peculiar power 

To seize and enjoy the passing hour. . 
He fears not to make himself hungry now, 
Albeit he knows not when or how 

His dinner shall come !—how sad their plight 
Who have heavy hearts with pockets as light ! 


Oh, let us not fail to think of those 

To whom the season of frost and snows 
Brings no White Days, but an annual blot 
Of darker shade on their gloomy lot ;— 
May the cold weather keep, as is but meet, 
Our milk of human-kindness sweet ! 





The Mleekly Mobelist.* 
No. I. 
THE BULL-FIGHT; 
Or, THe Story or Don ALpHonso DE MELOos AND THE 
JEWELLER'’s DAUGHTER. 
By Leieu Honr. 

Everyzopy has heard of the bull-fights in Spain. The 
noble animal is brought into an arena to make sport, as 
Samson was among the Philistines. And truly he pre- 
sents himself to one’s imagination, as a creature equally 
superior with Samson to his tormentors ; for the sport 
which he is brought in to furnish, is that of being 
murdered. The poor beast is not actuated by a per- 
verse will, and by a brutality which is deliberate. He 
does but obey to the last the just feelings of his nature. 
He would not be forced to revenge himself, if he could 
help it. He would fain return to the sweet meadow and 
the fresh air, but his tyrants will not let him. He is 
stung with arrows, goaded and pierced with javelins, 
hewn at with swords, beset with all the devilries of 
horror and astonishment that can exasperate him into 
madness ; and the tormentors themselves feel that he 
is in the right, if he can but give bloody deaths to his 
bloody assassins. The worst of it is, that some of 
these assassins, who are carried away by custom, are 
persons who are otherwise among the best in the king- 
dom. They err from that very love of sympathy, and 
of the admiration of their fellows, which should have 
been employed to teach them better. 

The exeuse for this diabolical pastime is, that it 
keeps up old Spanish qualities to their height, and 
prevents the nation from becoming effeminate. To 
what purpose? And in how many instances? Are not 
the Spanish nobility the most degenerate in Europe? 
Has not its court, for three generations, been a 
scandal and a burlesque? and would any other nation 
in Christendom consent to be made the puppets of such 
superiors ? What could Spain have done against France 





* The word “ Novelist’ does not properly mean a teller 
of stories amounting to volumes, but literally a relater of 
anything new, and of old a writer of stories the reverse of 
long, a teller of tales, such as those of Boccaccio, Bandello, 
and others, who are still called, even in England, the 
“ Ttalian Novelists.” Hence the title of that department 
of our journal which is here commenced, and which will 
contain a fresh story every week—either completed at once, 
as in the present instance, or continued for two or three 
successive weeks, as the case may happen. 
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without England? What have all its bull-fights, and 
all its other barbarities, done for it, to save it from the 
shame of being the feeblest and most superstitious of 
European communities, and of having no voice in the 
affairs of the world? 

Poor foolish Matadore! Poor idle, illiterate, unre- 
flecting cavallero / that is to say, “horseman”! which, 
by the noble power or privilege of riding a horse (a 
thing that any groom can do in any decent country), 
came to mean “gentleman!” (and no other country 
has derived its idea of a gentleman from that of a 
centaur), can you risk your life for nothing better 
than this? Must you stake wife, children, mistress, 
father and mother, friends, fortune, love, and all which 
all of them may bring you, at no higher price than the 
power of having it said you are a better man than the 
butcher? Is there no saered cause of country to fight 
for? No tyrant to oppose? No doctrine worth martyr- 


dom? that you must needs, at the hazard of death and | 


agony, set the only wits or the best qualities you possess 
on outdoing the greatest fools and ruffians in your city ? 
And ean you wonder that your country has no cause 
which it can stand to without help, or to any purpose ? 
that your tyrants are cruel and laugh at you? and 
that your very wives and mistresses (for the most part) 
think there is nothing better in the world than a flaring 
show and a brutal sensation ? 

Bull-fights are goimg on now, and bull-fights were 
going on in the wretched time of King Charles the 
Second, of the House of Austria, whose very aspect 
seemed ominous of the disasters about to befall his 
country; for his face was very long, his lips very thick, 
his mouth very wide, his nose very hooked, and he had 
no calves to his legs, and no brains in his skull. His 
clemency consisted in letting assassins go, because 
passion was uncontrollable ; and his wit, in sending old 
lords to stand in the rain, because they intimated that 
it would be their death. However, he was a good- 
natured man, as times went, especially for a King of 
Spain ; and it is not of public disasters that we are to 
speak, but of the misery that befell two lovers in his 
day, in consequence of these detestable bull-fights. 





Don Alphonso de Melos, a young gentleman of some 
five-and-twenty years of age, was the son of one of 
those Titulados of Castile, more proud than rich, of 
whom it was maliciously said, that “ before they were 
made lords, they didn't dine; and after they were made 
lords, they didn’t sup.” He was, however, a very good 
kind of man, not too poor to give his sons good eduew 
tions; and of his second son, Alphonso, the richest gran- 
dee might have been proud; for a better or pleasanter 
youth, or one of greater good sense, conventionalisms 
apart, had never ventured his life in a bull-fight, which 
he had done half a dozen times. He was, moreover, 
a very pretty singer; and it was even said, that he not 
only composed the music for his serenades, but that he 
wrote verses for them equal to those of Gareilaso. So, 
at least, thought the young lady to whom they were 
sent, and who used to devour thei with her eyes, till 
her very breath failed her, and she could not speak for 
delight. 

Poor, loving Lucinda !—We call her poor, though she 





was at that minute one of the richest as well as hap- 
piest maidens in Madrid; and we speak of her as a 
young lady, for such she was in breeding and manners, 
and as such the very grandees treated her, as far as 
they could, though she was only the daugliter of a 
famous jeweller, who had supplied half the great people 
with carkanets and rings. Her father was dead: her 
mother too; she was under the care of guardians; but 
Alphonso de Melos had loved her more than a year; 
had loved her with a real love, even though he wanted 
her money; would, in fact, have thrown her money to 
the dogs, rather than have ceased to love her; such a 
treasure he had found in the very fact of his passion. 
Their marriage was to take place within the month; and 
as the lady was so rich, and the lover, however noble 
otherwise, was only of the lowest or least privileged 
order of nobility (a class who had the misfortune of 
not being able to wear their hats in the king's presence, 
unless his majesty expressly desired it), the loftiest 
grandees, who would have been but too happy to marry 
the lovely heiress, had her father been anything but a 
merchant, thought that the match was not only pardon- 
able in the young gentleman, but im a sort of way 
noticeable, and even in some measure to be smilingly 
winked at and encouraged; nay, perhaps, envied; espe- 
cially as the ‘future husband was generous, and had a 
turn for making presents, and for sitting at the head of a 
festive table. Suddenly, therefore, appeared some of 
the finest emeralds and sapphires in the world upon the 
fingers of counts and marquises, whose jewels had 
hitherto been of doubtful value ; and no little sensation 
was made, on the gravest and most dignified of the old 
nobility, by a certain grandee, remarkable for his sense 
of the proprieties, who had discovered “ serious reasons 
for thinking ” that the supposed jeweller’s offspring was 
a natural daughter of a late prince of the blood. 

Be this as it may, Don Alphonso presented himself 
one morning, as usual, before his mistress, and after an 
interchange of transports, such as may be imagined 
between two such lovers, about to be joined for ever, 
informed her, that one only thing more was now re- 
maining to be done, and then—in the course of three 
mornings—they would be living in the same house. 

“ And what is that?” said Lucinda, the tears rushing 
into her eyes for excess of adoring happiness. 

“Only the bull-fight,” said the lover, affecting as 
much indifference, as he could affect in anything when 
speaking with his eyes on hers. But he could not speak 
it in quite the tone he wished. 

“The bull-fight!” seareely ejaculated his mistress, 
turning pale. “Oh, Alphonso! you have fought and 
conquered in a dozen; and you will not quit me, now 
that we can be so often together? Besides—’ And 
here her breath began already to fail her. 

But Alphonso showed her, or tried to show her, how 
he must inevitably attend the bull-fight. “ Honour 
demanded it; custom; everything that was expected of 
him;” his mistress herself, who would “ otherwise 
despise him.” 

His mistress fainted away. She fell, a death-like 
burden, into his arms. 

When she came to herself, she wept, entreated, im- 
plored, tried even with pathetic gaiety to rally and be 
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pleasant; then again wept; then argued, and for the 
first time im her life was a logician, pressing his hand, 
and saying with a sudden force of conviction, “ But hear 
me ;” then begged again ; then kissed him like a bride; 
reposed on him like a wife; did everything that was 
becoming and beautiful, and said everything but an 
angry word; nay, would have dared perhaps to pretend 
to say even that, had vhe thought of it; but she was 
not of an angry kind, or of any kind but the loving, 
and how was the thought to enter her head? Entire 
love is a worship, and cannot be angry. 

The heart of the lover openiy and fondly sympathized 
with that of his poor mistress; and, secretly, it felt 
more even than it showed. Nut that Don Alphonso 
feared for consequences, though he had not been with- 
out pangs and thoughts of possibilities, even in regard to 
those ; for to say nothing of the danger of the sport in 
ordinary, the chief reason of his being unpersuadable in 
the present instance was a report that the animals to 
be encountered were of more than ordinary ferocity ; 
so that the cavalleros who were expected to be foremost 
in the lists in general, now felt themselves to be parti- 
eularly called on to make their appearance, at the hazard 
of an alternative too dreadful for the greatest valour to 
risk. 

The final argument which he used with his mistress 
was, the very excess of that love, and the very position 
in which it stood at that bridal moment, to which he in 
vain appealed. He showed how it had ever and irre- 
mediably been the custom to estimate the fighter’s love 
by the measure of his courage ; the more “ apparent” the 
risk (for he pretended to laugh at any real danger), the 
greater the evidence of passion and the honour done to 
the lady ; and so, after many more words and tears, the 
honour was to be done accordingly, grievously against 
her will, and custom triumphed. Custom! That “ little 
thing,” as the people called it to the philosopher. 
“That great and terrible thing,” as the philosopher 
justly thought it. To show how secure he was, and how 
securer still it would render him, he made her promise 
to be there; and she required little asking: for a 
thought came into her head, which made her pray with 
secret and sudden earnestness to the Virgin; and the 
same thought enabled her to give him final looks, not 
only of resigned lovingness, but of a sort of cheered 
composure ; for, now that she saw there was no remedy, 
she would not make the worst of his resolve, and so 
they parted. 

How differently from when they met! and how dread- 
fully to be again brought together ! 





The day has arrived ; the great square has been duly 
set out; the sand, to receive the blood, is spread over 
it; the barricadoes and balconies (the boxes) are all 
right; the king and his nobles are there; Don Al- 
phonso and his Lucinda are there also; he, in his 
place in the square, on horseback, with his attendants 
behind him, and the door out of which the bull is to 
come, in front; she, where he will behold her before 
long, though not in the box to which he has been 
raising his eyes. All the gentlemen who are to fight 
the bulls, each in his turn, and who, like Alphonso, 
are dressed in black, with plumes of white feathers on 





their heads, and scarfs of different colours round the 
body, have ridden round the lists a quarter of an hour 
ago, to salute the ladies of their acquaintance ; and all 
is still and waiting. The whole scene is gorgeous with 
tapestries, and gold, and jewels. It is a theatre in 
which pomp and pleasure are sitting in a thousand 
human shapes to behold a cruel spectacle. 

The trumpets sound; crashes ef other music suc- 
ceed; the door of the stable opens; and the noble 
creature, the bull, makes his appearance, standing still 
a while, and looking as it were with a confused compo- 
sure before him. Sometimes when the animal first 
comes forth, it rushes after the horseman who has 
opened the door, aud who has rushed away from the 
mood in which it has shown itself. But the bull on 
this occasion was one that, from the very perfection of 
his strength, awaited provoking. He soon has it. 
Light, agile footmen, who are there on purpose, vex 
him with darts and arrows, garnished with paper set on 
fire. He begins by pursuing them hither and thither, 
they escaping by all the arts of cloaks and hats thrown 
on the ground, and deceiving figures of pasteboard. 
Soon he is irritated extremely; he stoops his sullen 
head to toss; he raises it, with his eyes on fire, to kick 
and trample; he bellows; he rages; he grows mad. 
His breath gathers like a thick mist about his head. He 
gallops, amidst cries of men and women, franticly 
around the square, like a racer, following and followed 
by his tormentors ; he tears the horses with his horns ; 
he disembowels them ; he tosses the howling dogs that 
ave let loose on him; he leaps and shivers in the air 
like @ very stag or goat. His huge body is nothing to 
him in the rage and might of his agony. 

For Alphonso, who had purposely got in his way to 
shorten his Lucinda’s misery (knowing her surely to be 
there, though he has never seen her), has gashed the 
bull acroys the eyes with his sword, and pierced him 
twice with the javelins furnished him by his attendants. 
Half blinded with the blood, and yet rushing at him, 
it should seem, with sure and final aim of his dreadful 
head, the creature is just upon him, when a blow from 
a negro who is helping one of the pages, turns him 
distractedly in that new direction, and he strikes down, 
not the negro, but the youthful, and in truth, wholly 
frightened and helpless page. The page, in falling, 
loses his cap, from witich there flows a profusion of 
woman's hair, and Alphonso knows it on the instant. 
He leaps off his horse, and would have shrieked, would 
have roared out with horror; but something which 
seemed to wrench and twist round his very being within 
him, prevented it, and in a sort of stifled and almost 
meek voiee, he could only sobbingly articulate the word, 
“Lucinda!” But in an instant he rose out of that self- 
pity into frenzy; he hacked wildly at the bull, which 
was now spmning as wildly round; and though the 
assembly rose, crying out, and the king bade the brute 
be despatched, which was done by a thrust in the spine 
by those who knew the trick (ah! why did they not do 
it before?), the poor youth has fallen, not far from 


his Lucinda, gored alike with herself to death, though | 


neither of them yet expiring. 
As recovery was pronounced hopeless, and the dedtiis 
of the lovers close at hand, they were both carriett into 
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the nearest house, and laid, as the nature of the place 
required, on the same bed. And, indeed, as it turned 
out, nothing could be more fitting. Great and sorrow- 
ful was the throng in the room: some of the greatest 
nobles were there, and a sorrowing message was brought 
from the king. Had the lovers been princes, their 
poor insensible faces could not have been watched with 
greater pity and respect. 

At length they opened their eyes, one after the other, 
to wonder—to suffer—to discover each other where they 
lay—and to weep from abundance of wretchedness, and 
from the difficulty of speaking. They attempted to make 
a movement towards each other, but could not even 
raise an arm. Lucinda tried to speak, but could only 
sigh and attempt to smile. Don Alphonso said at last, 
half sobbing, looking with his languid eyes on her kind 
and patient face—* She does not reproach me, even 
now.” 

They both wept afresh at this, but his mistress looked 
at him with such unutterable love and fondness, mak- 
mg, at the same time, some little ineffectual move- 
ments of her hand, that the good old Duke de Linares 
said—* She wishes to put her arm over him; and he 
too—see—his arm over her.” Tenderly, and with the 
softest caution, were their arms put accordingly; and 
then, in spite of their anguish, the good Duke said— 
“ Marry them yet.” And the priest opened his book, 
and well as he could speak for sympathy, or they 
seem to answer to his words, he married them; and 
thus—in a few moments, from excess of mingled agony 
and joy, with their arms on one another, and smiling 
as they shut their eyes—their spirits passed away from 
them, and they died. 





Extracts from Wooks in Greneral. 


HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE GooD. 

We should not preach so much to people ; we should give 
them an interest in life, something to love, something to live 
for; we should, if possible, make them happy, or put them 
on the way to happiness—then they would unquestionably 
become good.—F’. Bremer. 


THE FANATICISM OF THE SCOURGE. 

This year of our Lord, 1349, there came from Germany 
persons who performed public penitences by whipping them- 
selves with scourges having iron-hooks, so that their backs 
and shoulders were torn: they chanted also, in a piteous 
manner, canticles of the nativity and sufferings of our 
Saviour ; and could not, by their rules, remain in any town 
more than one night; they travelled in companies of more 
or less in number, sometimes ten thousand, including per- 
sons of the highest rank, and thus journeyed through the 
country, performing their penitence for thirty-three days, 
being the number of years Jesus Christ remained on earth, 
and then returned to their own homes.—Froissart. 


SURPLUS POPULATION. 

When a country is overstored with people, as a pasture 
is oft overlaid with cattle, they had wont in former times to 
disburden themselves by sending out colonies or by wars, as 
those old Romans, or by employing them at home about 
some public buildings, as bridges, roadways, for which those 
Romans were famous in this island —Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 

I must confess, when I have seen so many of this sex 
who have lived well in the time of their childhood, grievously 
exposed to many hardships and poverty upon the death of 
| their parents, I have often wished there were more of the 
callings or employments of life appropriated to women, and 
that they were regularly educated in them, that there might 
be a better provision made for their support. What if all 
the garments which are worn by women, were so limited and 





restrained in the manufacture of them, that they should all 
be made only by their own sex? This would goa way 
towards relief in this way. And what if some of the easier 
labours of life were reserved for them only ?-—Dr. Watts. 


A WITTY TEX?. 

When a preacher was very obnoxious to the students at 
Cambridge, it was the custom for them to foo eng ro- 
bation by scraping their feet. A very eloquent but intri- 

ing preacher, Dr. bap Scott, known as opepmemetnen 

pam and news r a of Anti- 
Sejanus and Old Slyboots, lle’ y saluted thus, 
signified his intention of preaching against the practice of 
seraping, and very shortly afterwards he performed it, taking 
for his text, “ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the House of 
God, and be more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of 
fools ; for they consider not that they do evil.” On its an- 
nouncement, the galleries became one scene of confusion 
and uproar; but Dr. Scott called the proctors to preserve 
silence. This being effected, he delivered a discourse so 
eloquent as to extort universal approbation. — Cradock’s 
Memoirs. 

BE SELF-DEPENDENT. 

You can depend on no man, on no friend, but him who 
can depend on himself. He, only, who acts consequentially 
towards himself, will act so towards others, and vice versa. 
Man is for ever the same; same under every form, in all 
situations and relations that admit of free and unrestrained 
exertion. The same regard which you have for yourself 
you have for others, for nature, for the invisible Numen, 
which you call God. Who has witnessed one free and un- 
constrained act of yours has witnessed all._—Lavater. 


FIRST UNDERSTAND—THEN WORK MANFULLY. 

It is the sense of ineffectual effort, the striving to recon- 
cile ourselves with an ill-understood task ing before 
us day after day, that wears out the heart-life of man. If 
we once could discern what was required of us to do, 
it is not the greatness of the that would frighten us 
(for we are capable of immense ry of labour) ; but 
it is left to ws to discover our own work, and set our hands 
to it as best we can, and this makes the weariness of life. 
We spend half our strength in beating the air.— Miss Jews- 
bury. 

JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 

My earliest acquaintance with a book subject, one which 
took a lodgement in me, and remained from its first en- 
trance to this day to receive new comers, and admit them to 
a place beside it, but never to be dislodged itself, was the 
story of Joseph and his Brethren. It was told by my 
mother. My father had been sent to Edinburgh et, a 
distance of thirty-four miles, with sheep or cattle. On such 
journeys he was absent a day and night going; a day and 
night there, and a day to come home. It was one night 
when he was thus absent that my mother, when we were 
preparing to go to bed, answered some questions which I 
put to her, by telling the whole narrative from the selling of 
Joseph io the Ishmaelites, to the Egyptian bondage of the 
children of Israel, and their escape to the desert ; to this 
day I remember the very manner of myself and sisters, 
sitting around her on our little stools on the hearth-stone. 
To this day I can see the fire of logs and coals as it burned 
behind the bars of the grate; and I see the bars also as they 
were then, and the fancied figures of Egyptians and Israe- 
lites which I then saw in the fire. It was the first time that 
I felt an intellectual eestasy. It came from my mother as 
did many other pleasing, good, and holy feelings. Who can 
tell all a mother's goodness, or all her power to do good ? — 
Somerville's Autobiography. 


A HINT TO OLD BOOK BUYERS. 

The giving a bookseller his price for his books has this 
advantage : he that will do so shall have the refusal of what- 
soever comes to his hand, and so by that means get many 
things which otherwise he never should have seen.—Selden. 


A FOOLISH AUTHOR. 

A gentleman, a few years since, showed a manuscript to a 
publisher, which he refused to purchase, but offered to be 
publisher if the gentleman would print it, &c. at his own 
expense, which he readily agreed to do; the publisher 
then desired to know how many copies should be printed, 
on which the gentleman began to compute how many 
families there were in Great Britain, and assured the 
publisher that every family would at least purchase one 
copy; but the publisher not being of the same opinion, 
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a great rate, and for a theo thee, but to the infinite mortifi- 
cation of our author, not one hundred copies were sold, not 
even enough, indeed, to pay for the advertisements.—Laeking- 
ton’'s Autobiography. 

HE WORKING MEN OF LANCASHIRE. 

And what shall I say of the working class? That the 
are the most intelligent of any in the island —in the world. 
The Scotch workers are the only ones who approach them 
in intelligence : they are the greatest readers ; can show the 

number of good writers; the greatest number of 
sensible and considerate public speakers. They can show a 
greater number of botanists; a greater number of horticul- 
turists; a greater number who are acquainted with the 
abstruse s; the greatest number of poets, and a 
greater number of good musicians, whether choral or in- 
strumental. From the loom they will bring out anything 
that has ever been worked in Europe ; in mechanics they 
are nowhere s , and in mining take rank with the 
best. They, probably, turn out a greater amount of work 
than any other equal number of people under the sun.— 
Samuel Bamford. 

GEORGE THE THIRD'S LIBRARY. 

The library of 120,000 volumes, which George IV. pre- 
sented to the nation, and which has since gone to swell the 
collection at the British Museum (as I have been assured 
by several persons to whom the whole history of the library, 
and its growth from small rudiments, was familiarly known ), 
was collected under the direct personal superintendence of 
George III. It was a favourite and pet creation: and his care 
extended even to the dressing of the books in appropriate bind- 
ings, and (as one man told me) to their health; explaining 
himself to mean, that in any case where a book was worm 
eaten, or touched, however slightly, with the worm, the King 
was anxious to prevent the injury from increasing, and still 
more to keep it from ‘infecting others by close neighbour- 
hood ; for it is — by many that such injuries spread 
rapidly in favourable situations. One of aa informants was 





a German bookbinder of great ility, settled in 
London, and for many years emplo by the Admiralty as 
a confidential binder of records or journals containing 
secrets of office, &«. Through this connection he had been 
recommended to the service of his Majesty, whom he used 
to see continually in the course of his attendance at Buck- 
ingham House, where the books were deposited. This 
bookbinder had originally, in the way of his trade, become 
well acquainted with the money value of English books; 
and that knowledge cannot be acquired without some con- 
current knowledge of their subject and their kind of merit. 
Accordingly, he was tolerably well qualified to estimate any 
man's attainments as a reading man ; and from him I received 
such circumstantial accounts of many conversations he had 
held with the King, evidently reported with entire good faith 
and simplicity, that I cannot doubt the fact of his ~——?" 
very general acquaintance with English literature. Not a 
day passed, whenever the King happened to be at Bucking- 
ham House, without his coming into the binding-room, and 
minutely inspecting the progress of the binder and his 
allies —the gilders, toolers, &c. From the outside of the 
book the transition was natural, and pretty constant, to its 
value in the scale of bibliography: and in that way my in- 
formant had ascertained that the King was well acquainted, 
not only with Robert of Gloucester, but with all the other 
early chronicles, &c., published by Hearne, and, in fact, 
possessed that entire series which rose, at one period, to so 
enormous a price. From this person I learned, afterwards, 
that the King prided himself especially upon his early folios 
of Shaks »; that is to say, not merely upon the excel- 
lence of the individual copies in a bibli ical sense, as 
“tall copies,” and having large margins, Xe., but chiefly 
from their value in relation to the most authentic basis for 
the text of the poet.—Autobiography of De Quincey. 


AN ATTEMPTED BURGLARY IN 1752. 
I have just been to London for two or three days, to fetch 
an adventure, and am returned to my hill and my castle. I 





can’t say I lost my labour, as you shall hear. Last Sunday 
night, being as wet a night as you shall see in a summer's 
day, about half an hour after twelve, I was just come home 
from White's, and undressing to step into bed, I heard 
Harry, who you know lies forwards, roar out, “ Stop thief!” 
and run down stairs. I ran after him. Don't be frightened ; 
I have not lost one enamel, nor bronze, nor have been 
shot through the head again. A gentlewoman, who lives at 
Governor Pitt's, next door but one to me, and where Mr. 
Bently used to live, was going to bed too, and heard people 
breaking into Mr. Freeman’s house, who, like some ac- 
quaintance of mine in Albemarle-street, goes out of town, 
locks up his doors, and leaves the community to watch his 
furniture. N.B.—It was broken open but two years ago, 
and I and all the chairmen vow they shall steal his house 
away another time, before we will trouble our heads about it. 
Well, madam called out “watch” ; two men, who were sen- 
tinels, ran away, and Harry's voice after them. Down came 
I, and with a posse of chairmen and watchmen found the 
third fellow in the area of Mr. Freeman's house. Mayhap 
you have seen all this in the , little thinking who 
commanded the detachment. fetched a blunderbuss 
to invite the thief up. One of the chairmen, who was 
drunk, cried, “ Give me the blunderbuss, I'll shoot him !” 
But as the general's head was a little cooler, he prevented 
military execution, and took the prisoner without blood- 
shed, intending to make his triumphal entry into his me- 
tropolis of Twickenham, with his captive tied to the wheels 
of his post-chaise. I find my style rises so much with the 
recollection of my victory, that I don't know how to descend 
to tell you that the enemy was a carpenter, and had a leather 
apron on. The next step was to share my glory with my 
friends. I despatehed a courier to White's for George 
Selwyn, who, you know, loves nothing upon earth so well as 
a criminal, except the execution of him. It happened very 
luckily, that the drawer, who received my message, has very 
lately been robbed himself, and had the wound fresh in his 
memory. He stalked up into the club-room, stopped short, 
and with a hollow trembling voice said, “ Mr. Selwyn! Mr. 
Walpole’s compliments to you, and he has got a house- 
toadlier for you!” A sq m immediately came to rein- 
force me, and having d Moreland with the keys of 
the fortress, we marched into the house to search for more 
of the gang. Colonel Seabright, with his sword drawn, went 
first, and then I, exactly the figure of Robinson Crusoe, with 
a candle and lanthorn in my hand, a carbine upon my 
shoulder, my hair wet and about my ears, and in a linen 
night-gown and — We found the kitchen shutters 
forced, but nut finished ; and in the area a tremendous bag 
of tools, a hammer large enough for the hand of a Jael, and 
six chisels! All which opima spolia, as there was no 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in the neighbourhood, I was 
reduced to offer on the altar of Sir Thomas Clarges.— 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. 








Talk of the Week. 


The Papal Bull. — Dr. Wiseman not the First Prelate of West- 
minster. — Former English Cardinals. — The Year of Bur- 
glaries. — Its Parallei.— Romance of the Road.—Progress.— 
The Lord Rectorship »f Glasgow.—The Poet Laureate. 

THE topic of topics just now is, of course, the Papal 

Bull. A delicate subject for a mixed company, you 

will say. Well, so it is, but it is also the subject, and 

one upon which every Englishman feels himself called 
to speak. For our own part we do not feel any alarm 
at this step of Pio Nono. The nineteenth century has 
different elements in its composition from those that 
formed the sixteenth. Nevertheless, we do not consider 
it a matter to be passed by with indifference. It can be 
aceounted for on simple and harmless, but still note- 
worthy, grounds. It is a reaction; and has produced 
the ordinary results of reaction. The Roman Catholics, 
long pressed down by persecuting and unjust laws, 
having been raised to their just equality in social and 
political life; and having received a large augmen- 
tation of numbers and influence, by the accession 
of many clergymen and one or two noblemen, have 
grown intoxicated, have lost the power to see clearly, 
and, giddy with ill-founded exultation, have imagined 
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that the English People were ready to return to their 
ancient belief, and that nothing but a flourish of trum- 

was wanted to accomplish, in the language of play- 

literature, “ a grand finale—a blaze of triumph.” 
The English people having heard much of late of the 
spread of Popery, and finding this high-sounding 
Bull cast suddenly in their midst, have naturally been 
startled, have risen, as one man, to inquire how far the 
fond hopes of the Papal Court are just, how far are an 
infatuation. The answer has been unmistakeable. It 
has been made very clearly manifest that England is 
yet Protestant, that wherever thought and progress are 
leading the English people in these days, it is not to 
Rome. 

It is a pity, that the folly of the Catholics has ocea- 
sioned so much folly on the other side, and that papal 
absurdities have not always been answered with Pro- 
testant wisdom. But it must be allowed that the in- 
consistency has, to a great extent, been provoked. The 
mere assumption of the ecclesiastical dignity on the part 
of some Roman Catholic clergymen would of itself have 
excited little comment, had such a change in the 
internal management of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England been effected discreetly. But it has been -at- 
tempted in a spirit, and under circumstances, calculated 
to excite at once indignation and ridicule. There is a 
great deal in the manner, a great deal im the spirit, in 
which a thing is done. Ears may be pulled by fingers, 
and the pullers be loved all the more for it; but they 
may do the same thing, and be knocked down for their 
pains. In like manner, it is the spirit of the Papal 
Bull and of its promulgators that has roused the 
anger of Englishmen. It is not worded, it has 
not been used, as a Roman Catholic manifesto ad- 
dressed to Roman Catholics; but is rather a cry of 
exultation shouted publicly from the house-tops im 
an arrogant and erowing-over spirit. This was as 
unwise as it was immodest. It has not unfrequently 
happened in history, that a Pope, beleaguered in his 
own see, in his own city, in his very citadel, has swayed 
the destinies of distant nations with a power the very 
converse of his impotence at home. This all men 
thought had ceased for ever. And it is somewhat too 
much for any nation, more especially for the British 
nation, that an attempt to re-enact that anomaly should 
have been made at all in this era, and especially under 
existing circumstances. One knows not whether to be 
indignant or simply amused at the idea of a Pope, who, 
a few months ago, was an outcast and a fugitive from 
his own city, who returned there, by the means of a 
foreign intervention, over the dead bodies of his 
slaughtered subjects, and through the breaches of his 
city's walls, and who only maintains his seat in the 
Papal Chair by the sedulous guard of a foreign army, 
flinging the shield of his Papacy over England, blandly 
patronizing us, anathematizing the vast majority of our 
people, and welcoming us once more into his guidance 
and governance! We trust, however, that the very 
excess of the absurdity, which has thus provoked us, will 
enable us to return from provocation to the old reasonable 
indulgence, and so proceed to further that quiet fusion 
of sects and parties into one tolerant community, which 
was beginning to take place when this ill-judged propa- 
gandism stepped in to unsettle and retard it. 

The introduction of this subject reminds us of a few 
facts connected with it. It is not generally known that 
there has been a Protestant Bishop of Westminster. 
In 1541, Henry VILL. changed the Dean into a Bishop, 
who squandered the revenues and impoverished the 
see, till in 1550 he was translated to Norwici, and the 
Bishopric abolished. The diocese was the county of 
Middlesex ; the name of the prelate, Thirlby. 

There have not been very many English Cardinals. 
Of course, every one is aware that one Englishman at- 


| tained the rank both of Cardinal and Pope, Nicholas 


Breakspeare, Adrian IV. In 1406, Langley, Bishop of 





Durham, was created a Cardinal by Pope John XXIII. 
He was little distinguished as a polemic or a a 
and eed robability is, that this was a 

the wealthiest and most powerful British see: to the 
only Bishop who coined his own money, had his own 
legal courts, and was, ex io, secular Sovereign of 
two important counties. Wolsey was the next Cardi- 
nal, we believe. A pluralist to an a 
an unfollowed extent, yet a liberal of polite 
culture in its every form. One cannot wander about 
the gardens and galleries of Hampton Court and be 
severe upon his memory: and, after all, the Wolsey of 
Shakspeare will efface the Cardinal of history. John 
Fisher was the next Cardinal. A conscientious, brave, 
and simple man. He believed in the Maid of Kent: 
he was the only Bishop who protested to the last 
against the divorce of Henry from Catherine, in defiance 
of that monarch's fury: he refused to acknowledge the 
Royal supremacy, when Henry spoiled the spoiler, and 
assumed the headship of the Church. Cast into 

by Henry, he remained resolute to the last, 
treated with the utmost severity in the dungeons of 
Tower, and was beheaded on Tower Hill, with serene 
composure, in his eightieth year, while his Cardinal's 
hat was yet in France on its journey hither. A head- 
less, hatless, hapless Cardinal! {t is that 
his death was caused by the injudicious kindness of the 
Pope. King Henry's design was to let Fisher lie in the 
Tower till age and infirmity removed him. The Pope 
compassionating the sufferings of his brave adherent, 
and thinking that as a Cardinal he would meet with 
some respect from the King, raised him to that dignity 
and forwarded the scarlet hat. But Henry caused it 
to be seized at Calais, and after discovering that Fisher 
was prepared to receive it with honour, exclaimed :— 
“Ah! is he then so lusty. Well, let the Pope send 
him a hat an he list. Mother of God! he shall wear 
it on his shoulders then, for I will leave him never a 
head to set it on!" Whjch brutal joke the Monarch 
soon rendered a practical one. Pole was raised to the 
searlet the very year after poor Fisher's death. By the 
mother’s side he was a blood relation of Henry VIII. 
He, however, took the same view of the supremacy 
question as John Fisher, though im a less open, less 
heroic manner. He took care to place the British 
Channel between him and his — relative, 
directly he ived disgrace inevi' During the 
lifetime of Henry and Edward, he was Poste restante on 
the Continent, which means never resting long in one 
locality. Proud of any Englishman of condition to 
of a relative 


declined exhibiting his Searlet in 
cession of Mary; and then he revisited his native land, 


share he took in the bloodshed of that period is uncer- 
tain; he certainly accepted the Primacy on the mar- 
tyrdom of Cranmer. He lived not to see the reverse 
again, dying within sixteen hours of his sanguinary 
mistress. The next Cardinal was a son of the Earl of 
Arundel, a certain Cardinal Howard, who figured in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Henry Benedict Stuart, 
brother of the unfortunate 


in 178k, he assumed the phantom of British sovereignty, 
coining a few coins and medals, pro formé. He died at 
Rome in 1808. Strange to say, Sir Walter Scott pro- 
fessed loyalty to the house of Stuart till his death, an 
only after that event looked favourably on the house of 
Hanover. When Charles X. was driven from the throne 
of France to make way for the Citizen King, he found 
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a temporary asylum at Lullworth Castle in Dorsetshire, 
the seat of Mr. Weld. A gentleman of the Weld family 
was created a Cardinal in consequence ; and is but lately 
deceased. This completes the list, we believe, to the 
present Cardinal Wiseman, who assumes the Scarlet 
with a different intention and under different auspices 
to any of his predecessors. 


To drop from the subject of these high and mighty 
interlopers, to a very low class, what does the reader 
think of the burglaries ; for they were the matter of 
interest before the ineursion of this burglary of the 
Church? The most singular fact concerming them is 
their epidemic nature. This year has been a year of 
burglaries, as 1848, on a larger scale, was a year of 
revolutions. The prevalence of these atrocities has not 
been confined to any particular district. Surrey com- 
menced them; London imitated, and the North soon 
followed these southern examples. It is to be ascribed, 
like a real epidemic, to infection, to that imitative or 
emulative faculty which sways “ professors” in mat- 
ters like these as well as in the conflicts of the press or 
the Senate. Richard Turpin creates Jack Sheppard. 
Frimley Grove comes as a suggestion to idle vagabonds 
in London, and incipient rogues in Manchester feel a 
desire to imitate and rival their more accomplished 
brethren of the south. It is amusing to see how 
speedily trade and the art of puffery turn these things 
to account. In perambulating the Town, we are at- 
tracted by notices commencing :—“ It is deeply to be 
regretted that the Rev. Mr. Hollest,—" and when we 
naturally expect this touching opening to be followed 
by an appeal oa behalf of that unfortunate gentleman's 
ill-provided family, one finds instead, that the matter 
for regret is, that he did not possess “ one of So-and- 
so’s patent registered door-fasteners, in which case it 
had been impossible! &c. &c.". These are the higher 
appliances of the art. Seven Dials, of course, has 
reaped a rich harvest in the ballad and catch-penny line. 

It is somewhat remarkable that 1750 was a year 

notable for the prevalence of similar outrages. 
Horace Walpole, in kis correspondence with Sir 
Horace Mann, makes them the leading topie. “You 
will hear little from England,” he writes to him, “ but 
of robberies. People are almost afraid of stirring 
out after dark. My Lady Albemarle was robbed the other 
night in Great Russell- street, by nine men.” Numerous 
other instances follow in nearly every letter; in one 
of which Walpole himself figured. His accounts of 
these affairs are in his usual entertaining, style. But 
it is very noticeable what an important progress has 
been made even in such matters as these. In Horace 
Walpole’s time, people were knocked down in Piccadilly, 
and the public thoroughfares of the metropolis were 
unsafe; not to speak of Hounslow Heath and the 
highways. Now, gentlemen of that fession have 
to seek out remote and lonely dwellings for the most 


part, stealthily and in the dead of night, and even | 


then seldom escape a prompt detection. Driven from 
the streets and the road in one century, another cen- 
tury may see such crimes altogether suppressed, if not 
by internal reformation and education, as one would 
hope, by external watchfulness and care. If we wish 
to see the difference between an advancing country and 
one that is stationary, if not = retrograde, we 
have only to look at Spain. Crime there is as open, 
and highway robberies as daring and romantic, as in 
the days of Gil Blas. Take, for instance, the following 
recent adventure, which in that country appears to 
have been after the “ usual manner.” 


“On the 6th inst., at two e’clock in the afternoon, we left 
Madrid for Sevilte in the diligence. On arriving at Carlota, 
we were joined by an escort, consisting of a cavalry and an in- 
fantry gendarme. Under the pretext that one of the wheels 
had got heated, the conductor adopted such a slow pace 
that we were between four and five hours behind time. 





About a league from Keija, in the defile of Perea, at two in 
or reveries by 


buss, and the cries from seven brigands. They 
forthwith commenced firing at the infantry gendarme, who 
returned the compliment, and then, in order not to endanger 
the lives of the passengers, leaped to the road. Making 
a parapet of the mules, he continued the combat like a 
hero, and at last fell, pierced by two bullets, whilst his 
cowardly companion was disarmed im seeking to escape. 
This obstacle being a the pillage commenced. First 
of all, the scoundrels called to the conductor in a familiar 
manner by his name, and held a conversation with him. 
They then made us get out of the diligence, and, with 
frightful imprecations and menaces, placed us on our knees. 
In this position, with five blunderbusses pointed at our 
heads, we were rifled of everything, and then forced to lie 
down in the road on our faces, where we remained for two 
hours, nearly frozen to death, whilst the coach was rifled. 
Everything of the slightest value was taken ion of ; 
nothing being left but our empty boxes and carpet bags, 
with the exception of a portmanteau belonging to an Eng- 
lishman, containing valuable papers, a fact they seemed 
aware of, as it was carried off. Full of terror, half dead with 
the cold, and without a farthing in our pockets, we at last 
reached Ecija, where the authorities detained us seven 
weary hours in taking our depositions, concluding each in- 
terrogation by asking, whether we pardoned the thieves ?” 

Who would imagine that this could occur in 1850, in 
any European country, and be narrated in such a matter- 
of-course spirit? The creeds and constitutions of 
nations make all the difference in respect of their 
wellbeing and progress. 

See what we have accomplished, for instance, in a 
century and a quarter, in expedition alone, not to speak 
of comfort, economy, and safety. The Court Circular 
told us the other day that the Queen and Royal family, 
on their return from Balmoral, performed the entire 
journey irom Edinburgh to Pimlico, including 2 rest of 
at Jeast an hour in York, in eleven hours. The dis- 
tance is upwards of 430 miles. Contrast this fact with 
the following quaint announcement. 

“ Edinburgh, Berwick, Newcastle, Durham, and London 
stage-coach, begins on Monday the 14th October 1712. All 
that desire to from Edimbro’ to London, or from Lon- 
don to Edinbro’, or any place on that road, let them repair 
to Mr. John Baillie’s, at the eoach and horses, at the 
head of the Canongate, every other Saturday, or the black 
swan in Holborn, every other Monday, at both of which 
places they may be received in a stage-coach, which per- 
torms the whole journey in thirteen days, without any 
stoppage (if God permit), having eighty able horses to per- 
form the whole stage. E xr paying 41. 10s. for 
the whole journey, allowing each passenger 20 lbs. weight, 
and all above to pay 6d. per lb. The coach sets off 
at six im the morning. Performed by Henry Harrison, 
Nich. Speigh], Robt. Garbe, Rich. Croft.’ —Newcastle Courant, 
October 1712. 

When we consider the cost of meals on such a 
journey, the coachmen and guards constantly retiring 
with admonitory “ Please to remember,” as well as the 
small allowance for luggage, and the overcharge, and 
compare that with the railway rates, luggage allow- 
ance, speed, and comfort, the distance between 1712 
and 1850 will seem very great. Human invention is 
not exhausted, however, and wonderful as this great 
Present seems, our descendants shall see a mightier 
Future. 


Upon what principle the Glasgow University elects 
its Lord Rector is rather doubtful. A year or two ago 
the contest lay between Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Wordsworth. Acting on liberal political impulses, and 
judging as regarded general aptitude, we presume, they 
selected the former, giving the general impression that 
the University was liberal. This year the contesting 
names have been Lord Palmerston and Sheriff Alison 
—the latter a conservative: a dead heat, as regards the 
divisions, is the result; but the numbers are in favour 
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of the Sheriff. It would thus seem that the University 
is now conservative, unless local connection and li 
ture have in this case been made the grounds of contest. 
Tt is greatly to be desired that offices of such a kind 
should have some definable grounds of qualification. 
Had this been the case in the present instance, Mr. 
Macaulay would not have been placed in the strange 
position of having to decide between a political colleague 
and a rival historian, though it is not expected that Mr. 
Macaulay will undertake the invidious task 

{With regard to the Laureateship, the editor of this 
Journal has particular reasons for wishing to give his 
opinion on the subject in his own person; and his 
opinion is, that if the office in future is really to be 
bestowed on the highest degree of poetical merit, and 
on that only (as being a solitary office, it unquestionably 
ought to be, though such has not hitherto been the 
case), then Mr. Alfred Tennyson is entitled to it above 
any other man in the kingdom ; since of all living poets 
he is the most gifted with the sovereign poetical faculty, 
Imagination. May he live to wear his laurel to a green 
old age ; singing congratulations to good Queen Victoria 
and human advancement, long after the writer of these 
words shall have ceased to hear him with mortal ears. } 


SFraaments. 


A LONG YARN. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, Mr. Thomas Houlds- 
worth, M.P., connected with one of the largest spinning es- 
tablishments in the world, succeeded in spinning one pound 
of cotton wool into 300 hanks, equal to nearly 150 miles, which 
at that time was considered the ne plus ultra of machinery. 
What progress the spinners of Manchester have made since 
then may be learned from the fact that a certain establish- 
ment in that town intends to send a pound of cotton for the 
Exhibition of 1851, which shall contain 500 hanks, and will 
measure no less than 238 miles. 

PROPAGANDA DE FIDE. 

The newspapers have lately been making very extrava- 
gant statements regarding the large sums of money spent. by 
the society established at Lyons for the propagation of the 
Roman Catholic faith. The entire sum expended annually 
is not more than 4,000,000 frances (£160,000) over all the 
world, and of that sum France alone contributes about one- 
half. The whole amount is little more than what a single 
sect in England contributes for missionary purposes. 

FEMALE BEAUTY IN AMERICA. 

English travellers in the United States all agree in prais- 
ing the delicate beauty of American ladies; but they always 
add that this beauty is much more evanescent than that of 
the ladies of England. The women of America do not take 
sufficient out-door exercise, and therefore their beauty is of 
too fragile a nature. Frederica Bremer administered an 
appropriate rebuke to them on this head. On entering a 
house in Milwaukee, during her late sojourn there, she was 
asked to take a seat near the fire, where several ladies were 
sitting. “No, no,” she replied, “you American ladies are 
very handsome, but you are too white. You sit down by a 
fire of your own making, and neglect the great fire that God 
has placed in the heavens, which would give you health and 
a better colour.” 

OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA. 

An overland traveller to California says, there are dead 
animals enough on the Desert (45 miles) between Humboldt 
Lake and Carson River, to pave a road the whole distance. 
There is a dead animal to every five feet left on the Desert, 
which would make about 45,000 head. This number, at the 
low average of 50 dollars for horses, mules, and cattle, would 
produce over 2,000,000 dollars! He says, he counted 153 
waggons within one mile and a half. Not half those left 
were to be seen, being burnt to make lights in the night, 
&ec. Before all is over, he affirms, there will be as many as 
100 wagons to the mile, which at 100 dollars make 450,000 
dollars. Then the Desert is strewn with tools, clothes, 
crockery, and harness, so that he thinks there cannot be 
left on the Desert this season less than 3,000,000 dollars 
worth of property. : 

THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. 

The Cincinnati Nonpareil gives an interesting narrative of 

the wonderful performances of a Mrs. Bushnell, while in 








the clairvoyant state. In one instance, she was asked to 
speak of a person who had recently died on his way to Cali- 
fornia. She described his personal ——— the section 
of the co in which he died, and the cause of his death. 
She described his clothes, his knife, his pistol, his wallet, 
and his purse, and in every particular, according to the 
brother of the emigrant, she was perfectly correct. She 
afterwards delivered a lecture on the relation we sustain to 
spiritual intelligences—the leading point of which was, that 
we are constantly attended by the spirits of our deceased 
friends and relatives, who are ro about us, especially 
when we think of them. 


BENEVOLENT MISERS. 
A few weeks ago an old maiden lady, who had been living 
for many years in a most parsimonious manner, in a small 
room, in an obscure street in London, was found lying 
dead on the floor; having, to all appearance, died of starva- 
tion, as it was known that she had sometimes fasted for 
several days together. And yet she could have lived com- 
fortably had she been so disposed. By her will she left 
money for the erection of several almshouses, and handsome 
bequests to several benevolent institutions. A still more 
remarkable instance of hoarding up money for benevo- 
lent objects, occurred in the United States lately. John 
M‘Donogh, of M‘Donoghville, near New Orleans, who died 
about a fortnight or three weeks ago, at the age of seventy- 
two, and who was always set down as a thorough miser, has 
left several large sums to promote industrial education, in- 
eluding the enormous amount of 3,000,000 dollars (upwards 
of 600,0002.), for the support of a school-farm at Baltimore. 
This throws the late Mr. Owen's legacy of 100,0002., for the 
establishment of a college in Manchester, fairly into the 
shade. 





UNATTRACTIVE MISSIONARIES. 
“A Hoosier” from Jeffersonville, Indiana, complains to a 
New York journal, that a number of very “ old, withered, vine- 
specimens of female single bl ess,” have been sent 
to region as missionaries. He thinks that Indiana raises 
a large enough supply of plain old maids without importing 
any from the Eastern States. As a hint to those who have 
had a hand in sending these unattractive teachers, he relates 
the following incident :—Many years ago, during the session 
of the Cireuit Court in Lexington, Kentucky, a most fear- 
fully ugly man was seen daily. He was always on hand— 
he was, in fact, perfectly hideous. One of the lawyers could 
bear it no longer, and said to him, “ Well, you are the ugliest 
white man I ever saw.” The poor bumpkin burst into a 
hearty laugh, and said, “ Well, I can't help it,can I?” “No,” 
answered the son of Blackstone,—‘ no, you can’t help it, but 
confound you, you could stay at home.” 


BURYING EUCLID. 

The students of Yale College, in the United States, have 
this year revived the old custom of revenging themselves on 
their mathematical professors, by “ burying Enelid” at the 
commencement of the winter session. A student, who dates 
from New Haven, gives a graphic description of the cere- 
mony, which reminds one of the amusements of the German 
students, as deseribed by Professor Longfellow:—* At the 
appointed hour, the students began to appear ; all were dis- 
guised in order to prevent detection and probable dismission 
from college subsequently. An efficient force committee, 
well armed, took every precaution to bar the entrance to 
any ‘tutor’ or ‘spy.’ Ere long, the door was closed, and 
the solemnities commenced. In the centre of the hall lay 
the black coffin containing the corpse ; various diagrams and 
figures surrounded the remains. The skeleton of the de- 
funct mathematician presided in a most lugubrious manner. 
After an introductory ode in Latin, came the oration, then 
a poem, songs, and music, all evincing a strong vein of 
humour, and last of all the sermon. ‘Then the procession 
was formed; the coffin was carried by four pall-bearers, 
escorted on either side by the force committee, torehes were 
abundant; the night was dark; the music good ; and the 
students overflowing with fun and jollity. By a cirenitous 
route, they arrived at the funeral pyre. Here the usual 
pantomime was executed. A hole is bored through a copy 
of the corpse's works, and all take a look, that they may say 
they have seen through it all once ; they all walk over it, in 
order that they may assert that they have been over once welt, 
and many other similar jokes. The coffin is finally placed 
on the pile ; a prayer is offered to Pluto by a priest in flow- 
ing robes ; the fire is lighted and the dirge is sung. Soon 
the procession is again resumed, and all return to the city.” 
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